before trained observation and he should be recognized, without argument, as the head of a new School of Observation.
"On the Art of Cutting Metals" had been published with "Shop Management" by M. le Chate-lier. The volume passed from hand to hand, and after having commanded the attention of manufacturers, of the directors of railroad companies, etc., it reached the managers of the shops and the foremen, who were struck by the practical advice, based on a profound knowledge of the world of labor, which they met in every line.
From that moment Frederick Taylor acquired in France the right of citizenship, and the assimilation of his ideas and of his method was only a question of time.
If Frederick Taylor had awakened the interest of experts by the application he had made of the scientific method, the manufacturers and their associates had recognized a master in him and did not allow him to be reduced again to the rank of the inventor of a system of industrial control.
It may be said that the French, thereby following their natural bent and conforming to their traditions, will be more and more drawn to Frederick Taylor's ideas because of the ideal that inspires them and of the fact that Mr. Taylor, in showing how the scientific method can be made accessible and put within reach of a great many fellow laborers for the development of a vast and fertile field, responds to a very real need in the French character.
"Method" has long been honored in France. It characterizes the spirit which the great technical